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CHAPTER NIL. 
. ON MYSTERTES. 


I. 

Let us inquire what is a mystery. It is a positive 
eternal truth surpassing the sphere of human intelli- 
gence, which we can believe, but cannot understand. 
Such the Godhead, the trinity of person in the unity 
of substance. Such is in Jesus Christ the hypostoli- 
eal union of the divine and human nature. 

If. 

Are there mysteries? Yes there are mysteries, 
and they are a fundamental portion of our holy reli- 
gion. Nothing but pride and stupidity can deny 
their existence. There are mysteries in the order 
of nature: mysteries in the order of reason: mys- 
teries in the order of faith: mysteries in all things. 
The most exalted, the most refined, the most trans- 
cendant knowledge of any individual on earth, is no 
more than an atom in the immensity of knowledge 
of which he is bereft. : 

Hf. 

Of mysteries in the order of nature. 

Every thing coming from the hands of the Al- 
mighty, is marked with the stamp of incomprehen- 
sibility. “ And Lunderstood that man ean tind no 
reason of all those works of God that are done under 
the sun.” Every work 
of the Creator appears in a double light: one side 
Jumineus shows us their existence ; whilst the cloud- 
ed gloomy side hides from the most penetrating 
reason of man, the nature of these works.  Tlow 
few are the things of this earth which man ean say 
he has a knowledge of ? 


Keclesiastes, cap. S, U. ie 


He alone who has ereated 
the Universe. He alone who rules its parts. Te 
alone who is enveloped in immensity. He alone 
ean know the mysteries of nature. He lets us sce 
the outside of things, but hides from us their nature 
beyond a curtain which the most refined human sa- 
gacity will never be capable of drawing aside.‘ So 
that man cannot find out the work which God had 
made from the beginning to the end.” Eeclesiastes, 
cap. 3, v. 11. 
IV. 
, Let Gassendi form Ais world of roids and of 
atoms: let Deseartes form his world of the ¢rregular 
movement of three elements: let Newton refer every 
thing to the laws of attraction, and support his hy- 
pothesis by the most sublime geometrical ealcula- 
tions: all are hieh sounding words, like the favorite 
term (privations ) of Aristotle. They can make im- 
pressions upon very few: they ean impose only on 
those, who delight to regale themselves with chime- 
ras; but not on those determined minds, who are 
anxious to find out the road of truth. These philo- 
sophers, no matter to what system they may adhere, 
are just like men who would lay themselves down, 
seriously and diligently, to fathom the nature of a 
dream. 
V. 

I must admire those philosophers who have been 
famous for discoveries in the physical world; but I 
smile at their puny efforts, when they attempt to 
explain their nature. They strike me as fables, more 
or less ingenious ; but there is but One who can 
know the spring of the entire machine. He who 
made it. 

VI. 

Look at these philosophers of system striving to 
reason on the arrangement of the component parts 
of the universe, and you have a picture of one of 
the Esquimeaux giving a dissertation upon the ma- 
chinery of a clock. The wheels of the immense 
machine of this world are so complex, that their for- 
mation is as much concealed from these presump- 
tuous speculatists, as the nature of a time-piece is 
from a savage of the North pole. 
ledge: the one class is as bewilder 
and the Almighty can well apply’ 
which he spoke to Job. thou when 
I laid the foundations of the earth’ Il me, if thou 
hast understanding. Who hath Paid the measure 
thereof, if thou knowest? Or 


In their know- 
as the other: 
m the words 









hath stretched 


Or who laid the corner-stone 
Job, 33 Cip. A v. 
VIL. 

My own self is a mystery to me.—I know T have 

a body which is a material substance ; and a soul 

which is capable of thought ; which can reason; 

Which can judge ; 


the line upon it? 
thereof?” 


which ean love; which ean des- 
pise ; which can esteem and hate; which can call 
back past thoughts and form ideas of what is to 
come. | ask myself what kind, what nature, what 
sort js the knot which ties these two such contradic- 
--« My 
soul wishes to have such or sucha motion take place 
mn my body ; 


tory substances together !————Mvstery .. 


and instantly all its parts are in mo- 
tion, whilst the power of my soul is blind. It can- 
not tell how these motions are effected in the body. 
Whence comes this absolute dominion of the soul 
over the operations of the body-——All mystery. 

[From Dallas’ “Conspiracy Detected and Exposed.”— 

Lon. 1815.) 

THE ORDER OF THE JESUITS. 

As St. Ignatius, in his pursuit of absolute perfee- 
tion, thought no virtue foreign to his institute, so he 
judged no service, Which churchmen could yield to 
Without pretend- 
ing to enumerate the various duties and occupations, 
Which he recommends to its members§@ select only 
a few, upon which he enters into more detailed in- 
structions, and to which he specially calls the atten- 


the public, foreign to his society. 


tion of all superiors, the zeal of all their subjects. 
They are, good example; prayer; works of charity 
to the poor, the imprisoned, the diseased ; the writ- 
ing of books of piety and religious instruction ; the 
use of the sacrament of penance 3; preaching 3 pious 
congregations ; spiritual retreats 3 national and for- 
cign inissions ; and edueation of youth in publie and 

' ' ' " 


rratuitous scar BIL til 


reli- 
vLOn, each of these thines ix deemed Hiportant : and 


Catholic scheme of 


the united voiee of all, who knew Jesuits, rave then 
the full credit of havine, durine therm existenee as a 
body, cultivated, with success, each of these several 
Their preachers were 
ed in every country 3 
crowded 3 the sick and dying were always secure of 
thei their 
devotion with 


¢ from the purity of their 


branches, heard and admur- 


their tribunals of penanee were 
nitendance, when cle manded : books of 


were eyeryv where read contice nee : 


the eood example result 


morals, secured them, even the last fatal perseeu- 
tion, from inculpation, it disabled the matice of ea- 
lumoy. In the impossibility of eriminating living 
Jesuits, their worst enemies could only revile the 
dead. Hospitals, work-houses, and lazarets, were 
the constant scenes of their zeal: their attendance 
on them was reckoned an appropriate duty of their 
society. During the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, When the plague successively ravaged every 
country in’ Europe, many hundreds of Jesuits are 
recorded to have lost their lives in the service of the 
infected. Several perished in the same exercise of 
charity in the last century, at Marseilles and Mes- 
sina; and, during the late retreat of the French 
from Moscow, not less than ten Jesuits died 
of fatigue and sickness, contracted in the hospitals 
crowded with those French prisoners, who a little 


army 


before, had ejected them from their principal college 
at Polosk, after having plundered it of every valu- 
able. It would be tedious to insist upon every point 5 
but something L must say on the articles of missions 
and public schools, the two principal scenes of their 
zeal. 

With respect to missions, the Jesuits might truly 
apply to themselves the verse, : 
(Que regio in terris nostri non plena laboris ? 

AEN. lib. 1. 
Their perseverance in the field of zeal was univer- 
sally admired ; it secured success during more than 
two centuries ; and the latest missionary expeditions 
of their society proved, that the original spirit was 
not decayed. Whoever had caught it from the in- 
stitute of Ignatius was a scholar without pride; a 
man disengaged from his own conveniences ; indif- 
ferent to his employment, to country, to climate ; 
submissive to guidance e—capable of living alone, and 
of edifying in public ; happy in solitude, content in 
tumult ; never misplaced. Ina word, great purity 
of manners, cultivated minds, knowledge without 
pretensions, close study without recompense, obe- 
dience without reasoning, though not without rea- 
'son, love of labor, willingness to suffer, and finally, 
|| fervor of zeal; such were the qualifications which 
Ignatius’s discernment directed his successors in 
government to seek, to select, and to form; and it 











is an acknowledged truth, that, at every period of 

the society, they always found men of this deserip- 

tion to lead out their sacred expeditions to the four 

quarters of the world. ‘These men planted christian 

faith in the extremities of the East, in Japan, in the 

Molluea Islands; they announced it m China, in the 

hither and further India, in Ethiopia and Caffraria, 

&c. Others, in the opposite hemisphere, appeared 

on the snowy wastes of North America; and, pre- 

sently, Hurons were civilized, Canada ceased to be 

peopled only by barbarians. Others, almost in our 

own days, nothing degenerate, succeeded to humen- 

ize new hard featured tribes, even to assemble them 

in christian churches in the ungrateful soil of Cali- 

fornia, to which angry nature seems to have denied 

almost every necessary for the subsistence of the 

They were but a detachment from 

the body of their brethren, who, at the same time, 

were advancing, with rapid progress, through Cina- 
olia, among the unknown hordes of savages, who 

rove through the immense tracts to the nerth of 
Mexico, which have not yet been trodden by the 

steps of any evangelical herald. Others, again, in 
vreater numbers, from the school of Ignatius, with 
the most inflexible perseverance, amidst every spe- 
cies of opposition, continued to gather new nations 
into the church, to form new colonies of civilized 
cannibals, for the kings of Spain and Portugal, im 
the horrid wilds of Brazil, Maragnoonsand Para- 
euay. Tere truly flowed the milk and honey of re- 
ligion and human happiness. Here was realized 
more than philosophy had dared to hope, more than 
Plato, in his republic, or the author of Utopia, had 
ever ventured to imagine.—Here was given the de- 
monstration, from experience, that pure religion, 
steadily practiced, is the only source of human hap- 
The new settlements, called Reductions, of 
Brazil and Paraguay, were real fruits of the zeal of 
the Solipsian empires, and cold mines to 
enrich the society, existed only in libels.* 


human species. 
| 


piness, 
Jesuits. 


The Jesuits were advancing, with gigantie strides, 
to the very centre of South America, they were ac- 
tually civilizing the Abiponian barbarians, when 
their glorious course was interrupted by the wretch- 
ed poliey of Lisbon and Madrid. The missionaries 
of South America were all seizeddike felons, and 
shipped off, as so many convicts, to the ports of old 
Spain, to be still farther transported to Corsica, and 
linally, to the coasts of the Pope’s states. One of 
these venerable men, Martin Dobrizhoffer, who had 
spent eighteen years among the South American 
tribes, has giten, in his [storia de Abiponibus, the 
best account that exists, of the field of his arduous 
mission. His work is here mentioned, because it is 
unknown in England, and his testimony proves the 
persuasion of the best man at Buenos Ayres, in 1767, 
when the Jesuits were dismissed, that, if they had 
been at all times properly supported, by the courts of 
Lisbon and Madrid, especially against the self-inte- 
rested European settlers, not a barbarian, not an 
infidel, would then have been left in the whole ex- 
tent of South America. This,” says the author, 
“was boldly advanced from the pulpit at Buenos 
Avres, in the presence of the royal governor, and of 
athronged auditory, and it was proved with astrength 
of argument that subdued all doubt, and wrought 
universal conviction.” The impression must have 

}been strengthened by the subsequent dissolution of 
all the Reductions, in consequence of the inability of 
the roval officers to substitute other missionaries to 
those, whom they have ejected.t 

Different was the providence of the superiors in 
the old society, to perpetuate the race and regular 
suceession of those wonderful men. If they had 
sent out from Europe subjects already formed to 
every virtue and every science, their virtues and 

* Infinite are the false reports, made by interested wri- 
ters. of the missions of South America. The solid refuta- 
tion of them may be found in many Spanish works, but 
more agreeably in the Hisrorre pu Paraeuay of Charle- 
voix, the vovage of Juan and Ulloa, and the Caristianc- 
imo Feuice of Muratori already cited. 

+ In 1768, when the Jesuit missionaries from Spanish 
America arrived at Cadiz, a number of them, natives of 
northern conntries, were shipped off to Ostend, to make 
their way to their respective homes. Their poor garments 
were almost worn to rags. A new hat was given to each, 
with a very small pittance in money, proportioned to the 
distance to which he wasto travel. ‘Those who came from 


California, reported, that, before they were brought away 
from Mexico, the Priests, who had been sent into Califor- 
nia, to take their abandoned stations, returned in the ship 
in which they had been sent out, refusing, one and all, to 
| dwell in such a country. 























THE JESUIT. Vou. Ty, 
7 him to some mortification, to the detractions, to the As the inhabitants of Inverness had already a full 


out the knowledge and practical use of the barbar- 
ous idioms of the Indian tribes. Every young Jesuit 
in Europe was first trained, during two full years of 
noviciate, to the exact practice of religious virtues. | 
He was next applied, during five years, still in strict 
domestic discipline, to the several studies of poetry, 
rhetoric, logic, physic, metaphysics, natural history, | 
and mathematics. Seven years of preparation qua- 


their learning would have been almost useless, with- | 
‘ 


lified these proficients to commence schoolmasters, + 


during five or six suceeeding years, in the several 
colleges of their respective provinces. It was gene- 
rally at this period of their religious career, that. 
several young Jesuits, instead of being employed to | 
teach schools, were detached from the several Euro- 
pean provinces, to the Asiatic colleges of Goa or 
Maco, or the American colleges of Mexico, Buenos | 
Ayres, or Cordova, in Tucumaw, whiere, in expec- 
tation of priesthood, they made a close study of the | 
barbarous languages, which they were afterwards to 
speak in their missions. ‘These were usually select- 
ed from the number of those, who had spontaneous- 
ly solicited such a distinction ; and the number of 
these pious volunteers being always considerable, 
the succession of missionaries in the society of Je- 
suits could never fail. 





THE PASSIONS. 

The first sentiment that every truly converted 
sinnér experiences with regard to himself, is a ha- 
tred of himself. This hatred principally arises from | 
his love for God. Ue considers himself as having 
been God’s enemy: under this aspect he cannot but 
hate himself, because he loves God: and he hates 
himself so much the more, as he loves God the | 
more. From hencefollow the motions of a holy | 
indignation against himself. What does he not re- 
proach himself with? His audaciousness, his re-| 
bellion, his ingratitude, his insensibility. What, to 
have offended so great a God! to have rebelled 
against so good a Father! to have abused the natu- 
raf gifts, and the graces of so generous a benefactor ! 
to have sullied with his thoughts, with his desires, 
with his actions, the looks of so pure and so holy a 
Being! to have despised the threatenings of his 
justice, and the promises of his mercy! He does 
not stop at reproaches: he enters into the interests 
of God against himself, he revenges them on himself ; 
he ‘arraigns himself with zeal and declares against 
himself an implacable war. Thus he accomplishes 
the work of David, Be angry, and do not sin. (Psalm 
iv.) A holy anger, an anger inspired by God himself, 
and sovereignly agreeable in his sight. 

But let us attend to the sequel of this anger of the 
true penitent. He has concealed his sins as much | 
as he could from the eyes of men, and from his own: 
the eye of God, the only one he ought to have feared, 
is the only one that he did not fear. He will go 
and throw himself at the feet of God’s minister, and 
will declare them all to him. Pride bas been the 
source of his sins: he will cover himself with a vol- 
untary shame in declaring them ; he will unfold all 
the indignity, all the heinousness, af the turpitude 
of them: he will not be silent on any one of the 
most humiliating circumstances. Far from desiring | 
to be gently dealt with, he will wish not to be spared : 
he will receive with docility and gratitude, the salu- 
tary corrections and instructions that will be given 
him, and will judge every thing insufficient for a 
proper atonement. 

He will not stop here. That which was prudently 
recommended to him, he will enjoin to himself, and 
what was barely counselled, he will look upon as 
law. As to those that are indispensable, such as 
restitutions, reparations, reconciliations, the avoid- 
ing of immediate occasions, he will regulate them 
all: he will generously undertake every thing, will 
accomplish every thing, how painful soever the ex- 
ecution may be: and all this, through the motive of 
this self-hatred, that is so much recommended in 
the gospel. 

But what will he hate, what will he pursue in 
himself? All that has caused him to sin. He will | 
hate his senses, by depriving them not only of every 
criminal satisfaction, but even of the pleasures which | 
he might innocently grant them. It would not be 
to punish them, to refuse them only what is forbid- 
den : he will take from them what is lawful and per- 
mitted. He will hate his flesh, that soft and deli- 
cate flesh, that he has so much indulged. Not only 
will he retrench all voluptuousness, all sensuality 
and indulgences that are proscribed by the law of 
God; but he will macerate it by abstinence and 
fasting: he will use it ill, and bring it into subjec- 
tion by privations and austerities. 

He will hate that pride, that foolish esteem of 
himself; and he will interiorly excite himself to | 


| 


despise, to humble, to confound and annihilate him- | 
self; being well persuaded that in so doing, he only | 
does himself justice. For what does a proud and | 
insolent sinner deserve, besides contempt, ignominy 
and confusion on the part of God whom he has of- | 
fended ; on the part of men whom he has scanda- | 
lized or provoked to sin; on his own part, since he 
has dishonored, debased, and degraded himself by | 
his past conduct ? 

Ww hen, therefore, God will humble him by temp- 
tations and trials: when his new life will render | 


him the object of the raileries of the wicked and_ 
libertines: when his preceding disorders will expose 


calumnies, even to the false and rash judgment of || knowledge of Mr. Lovi’s exertions in Wick 
others; he will humbly acknowledge that he has || had even at one time proposed to send an e 


deserved all that, and a good deal more: this will | 
dispose him to meeckness, to patience, to the forgiv- || 
ing of injuries. The sentiment of his own misery, |) 
of the importune revolts of the flesh, of his inward |, 
bias to evil, of his repugnance to virtue, of the diffi- |, 
culty of overcoming himself, will bring to his mind 
the fatal effects of his criminal habits; and will 
teach him what sad tracks, what dismal havoc sin 
leaves in a soul, even after it has been forgiven. 
He will conceive from it more diffidence in himself; 
he will rely less on his own strength, and will de- | 





pend upon God alone. 


Finally, he will hate that self-love, which has 
caused him to refer every thing to himself; that 
self-will which he has preferred in every thing to 
that of God: that free-will which has carried him |: 
even to independence, even to be irritated against 
the divine law that constrained it. And by a neces- | 
sary effect of this hatred, he will entirely forget 
himself, to be no longer taken up but with God ; he 
will think on himself with horror; he will neglect 
his own personal interests, and will know no other 
interests but those of God. 

He will captivate his will to the empire of grace, 


and will make it his duty to submit it absolutely to, 


the divine will. All his desires, all his fears, all his | 


affections will only have God for their object, and will | 


only tend to his glory, and to his service. As to 
his liberty which he has so much abused he will put 
itinto the hands of God, that he may dispose of it at 
pleasure. He will render himself his voluntary 
slave: and will subject himself not only to all his 
laws, and to all the counsels the practice of which | 
is compatible with his state of life ; but to all his 
secret inSpirations ; he will not think, he will not) 
speak, he will not act but with an eutire dependence 
on the Spirit of God. 

This picture of a perfect penitent is not imagina-_ 
ry; it is stroke by stroke that of Augustin. His 
hatred against himself went so far as to die entirely 
to himself; and his love for God, so far, as to eon- 
secrate him#@#f to him without reserve. 

[From the Edinburgh Catholic Magazine.] 
CHOLERA AND THE CLERGY. 
INFIRMUS FRAM ET VISITASTI ME. 
(Concluded. ) 

At the close of the fishing season, Mr. Lovi pro- | 
posed to return to his congregation at Heith; but 


| the inhabitants rose en masse to prevent him, and 


the Board of Health petitioned Bishop Hayle to 
allow him to remain for some time longer. The 
worthy Bishop gave his consent. Such was the en- 
thusiasm of the people, that many of them fervently 

prayed that if they were to be seized with the cho- 

iera, they might take it before Mr. Lovi’s departure, 

so that they might have the benetit of his attend- 

ance, so great was their confidence in his skill and 

successful mode of treatment. On returning to his | 
lodgings, Mr. Lovi would often find a number of 

persons waiting for him to conduct him to the sick, 
and so eager were they to carry him to their respec- 
tive friends, that it was no uncommon sight to see 

two or three persons laying hold of him at once, 
each contending for a prior claim upon his atten- 
tion. ‘The Catholic would argue in support of his 
claim, that one of Mr. Lovi’s own flock demanded 

his immediate services, whilst the Protestant would 
answer, that the charity of the Priest made no dis- 
tinction. In this dilemma, Mr. Lovi made the par- 
ties draw lots, and the fortunate individuals would 

bless God for their suecess. In moving from house 

to house, a long train of persons followed Mr. Lovi 

to secure his aid as soon as disengaged; and the 

old women poured out their blessings on his head as 

he went along. The Board of Health, justly appre- | 
ciating the value of Mr. Lovi’s services, unanimous- 

ly passed a vote of thanks to him, and even intend- 
ed to place him on the same footing with the medi- 

eal men by paying him for his services; but Mr. 

Lovi declined to accept such remuneration, stating 
as his reasons, that he had done no more than in 

duty asa Catholic Priest he was bound to do, and 

that the church did not permit her clergy to receive 

compensation for such services. 

As, however, Mr. Lovi had been put to conside- 
rable personal expenses, the Board insisted on re- 
imbursing him, and voted a sum of twenty-five gui- 
neas for that purpose. The departure of Mr. Lovi 
from Wick was hastened by a report that the cho- 
lera had broken out in Heith, and the Board of 
Health reluctantly consented to his departure.. Mr. 
Lovi accordingly took his leave accompanied by the 


| good wishes and sincere regret of the mbhabitants. 


In stopping at Tain for dinner, the guard of the 
coach having announced Mr. Lovi as a passenger, | 
he was immediately waited upon by some of the in-| 
habitants, who wished him to remain till the autho- 
rities of the town should have an opportunity of 
showing him some mark of public respect ; but not 
having time to stop, he thanked them for their kind 
intentions, and proceeded on his journey. On ar-' 
riving at Inverness, where the cholera was commit- 
ting fearful depredations, Mr. Lovi ascertained that | 
the report of cholera at Heith was unfounded, a cir- | 
cumstance which induced him to stay at Inverness | 


‘to afford such relief as he could. 


» and 


‘ : xpress 
for him, he had already secured their confidence 


In entering on this new scene of his labors, he found 
the inhabitants at variance with the medical men 
and the medical men at variance with each other, 
There had been 14 deaths the day he arrived, On 


the following day he in company with the Rey, My 
Maguire, the resident Catholic clergyman, went to 
every house where he could ascertain the disease 


was; and by administering the remedies he had 
used at Wick, he had the satisfaction of seeing the 
deaths that day immediately reduced to three, 

This circumstance gave confidence to the public: 
trade, which had declined, began to get_brisk, and 
the drooping spirits of the inhabitants wére revived, 
Mr. Lovi continued his exertions till the disease Was 
almost eradicated fromthe town. His labors effecy. 
ed a wonderful change in the dispositions of the 
people of Inverness towards the Catholic religion ; 
crowds of them thronged to the chapel in the even. 
ings to hear him preach, and from what has tran. 
spired we have reason to believe that seed has been 
sown which will produce much fruit. Beforé taking 
leave of Inverness, a deputation of the inhabitants 
waited on Mr. Lovi with an address, and presented 
him a valuable snuff-box, with an appropriate in- 
scription as a mark of their esteem. The inscrip- 
tion of which we are sorry we cannot present yur 
readers with a copy, concluded with these as 
Jnfirmus eram et visitasti me. 

Thus have ended for the present the labors of 
Mr. Lovi among Protestants; but we are happy to 
add, that he is about to enter on a new career of 
usefulness, having been authorized by his Bishop 
to undertake the raising of a subscription for the 
erection of a Chapel in Wick. We need hardly 
add, that we wish him every success in his under- 
taking, and we hope that all our readers will give 
proofs that they entertain the same feeling by con- 
tributing liberally towards the proposed building. 
A station at Wick is of vast importance, as it may 
be the means of diffusing the blessings of pure and 
undefiled religion among a people who have already 
received a foretaste of its blessings. Many Protes- 
tants have, we understand, expressed themselves 
friendly to the undertaking, and Mr. Lovi has, we 


| believe, already had the offer of a convenient site 


for a Chapel at a moderate pew-duty or ground 
rent. 





CERTAINTY AND AUTHORITY 
TEACHING OF CHRIST. 


OF THE 


It will not be deemed a rash or gratuitous assump. 
tion to affirm that Christ. who came to establish the 
empire of truth over the ruins of error and philoso- 
phy, would not have instituted a system necessarily 
productive of the consequences, which we have 
briefly detailed. It was one of the principal defects 
in the ancient philosophy, that even though its vota- 
ries were to arrive at truth, vet they wanted autho- 
rity toenforee it. A Socrates or a Plato might have 
explored with patience the monuments of wisdom 
and learning, and extracted, with much ingenuity, 
the particles of truth from the mass of error, with 
which they were combined. Yet, those who were 
not blessed with similar leisure, or industry, or 
talent, could not follow him through the tedious 
process, nor appreciate the value of his discoveries. 
They could not, therefore, trust him except on the 
faith of his own professions, and the general opin- 
ion of his talents. But since other philosophers, 
equally eminent for abilities, and equally urgent in 
their pretensions to the fame of having sounded all 
the mysteries of wisdom, taught different opinions, 
the world was necessarily distracted by doubt and 
uncertainty. 

This was one of the principal evils, which Christ 
came to remedy.* Yet the system of individual in 
terpretation, to which he is supposed to have com- 
mitted his law, instead of being an antidote to the 
evils of philosophy, would have been completely 
analagous to its principles. There were in moral 
philosophy, as in the christian religion, some few 
leading truths, which united the general concur 
rence of mankind. By the uncontrolable privilege, 
which each one claimed, of reasoning on those ac- 
knowledged principles according to his own fancy, 
a variety of schools arose, gradually differing as 
they multiplied, until they were found to embrace 
the most opposite opinions. ‘The intellect may be 
sharpened by the practice of dispute : eloquence 
may be exalted by the infusion of heat and passion 
As far, therefore, as improvement in reasoning of 
eloquence might have been their object, the human 
mind might have derived some advantage from the 
disputes of the philosophers. But since truth is es 
sentially simple, the greater the variety of opinions; 
the more difficult it is to be found; and therefore its 
interests suffered much more than they gained from 
those divisions, however propitious they might have 
been to the progress of wit or eloquence. Now what 
can be the difference between submitting to the sul- 
tle scrutiny ofm@an’s intellect, a few moral axioms, 
all; ed, and subjecting to a similar 
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_ Eucharist, in the synagogue at ¢ apernaum. 
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operation, a few leading truths of Christianity ?* | 
The same variety of intellectual faculties, which | 
disposes men to view in a different light, the conse- | 
quences of the fundamental truths of natural reli- 
gion, will be productive of similar effects in their 
apprehensions of revealed religion. If revelation 
be not guarded by some authority, there is nothing 
in its own nature to prevent us from falling into 
errors. We may be awed, it is true, by our assu- 
rance of the divine source, from which those truths 
are derived. But while our individual reason is the 
sole judge, we may fancy that truths, which we 
cannot comprehend, could never have been reveal- 
ed., Instead, therefore, of being awed by the autho- 
rity of any revealed truth, that truth must do hom- 
age to our reason, since it is its authority that is to 
decide, whether any truth is to assume the charac- 
ter of a divine revelation. 

Our Reedeémer foresaw this obvious consequence. 
He was well aware that it was this individual supre- 
macy of intellect, which each of the philosophers 
wanted to establish, that deprived all of any claims 
to veneration. Were the ministers of his word, in- 
vested with the like liberty of explaining its hidden 
meaning, and subjecting it to their own reason, the 
divine treasure would be soon frittered away, and lost 
altogether among errors perpetually multiplying.— 
Hence, the character of Christ was not more diffe- 
rent from that of the philosophers, than.his method 
of instruction, from that which they pursued. ‘Those, 
who gave no other proof of the truth of their specu- 
lations, than their conformity with reason, were ne- 
cessarily obliged to submit to the test of the most 
rigid examination. But he, who wrought miracles 
in support of his doctrine, sufficiently impressed 
upon it the seal of a divine origin. Hence, in un- 
folding the most sublime and mysterious tenets of 
his religion, Christ was not in the habit of showing 
that they were susceptible of demonstration. Re- 
gardless of the difficulties, which sometimes startled 
his disciples, he generally repeated the doctrine, 
without studying to make it easier of comprehen- 


SION. 


Thus, when the Jews expressed their sur- 
prise at his intimation that he had seen Abraham, 
by asking him, * Thou art not yet fifty vears old, 
and hast thou seen Abraham?” (John, e. vii. 57) 
he entered into no further explanation of the stu- 
pendous mystery, content with making this cool 
reply : “ Amen, Amen, | say to you, before Abra- 
ham was made, I am.” (Ibid, v. 58.) That the 
Jews were not content with this brief answer, ap- 
pears from the coneluding verse of the chapter, in 
which it is stated, that they took up stones to cast 
at him, and that he went out of the temple to shel- 
ter himself from their fury. (Ibid, v. 59.) 

Again, when he announced the mysterious doc- 
trine of regeneration, to Nicodemus, who inquired 
of him, with the utmost impatience: “ How ean a 
man be born when he is old?) Can he enter the 
second time into his mother’s womb and be 
again?” = (John, ¢. iit, v. 4.) Jesus answered, 
“ Amen, Amen, I say to thee, unless a man be born 
again of water and the Holy Ghost, he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God.” (thbid, v. 5.) To the 
mind of Nicodemus, the regeneration of the Spirit 
was still more incomprehensible, than the secret of 
the Redeemer’s age. 


born 


In the sequel of his discourse, 
Christ, far from wishing to accommodate this mys- 
tery to man’s comprehension, labors rather to cor- 
rect the perverse and unreasonable curiosity of the 
human mind. He tells him: * We testify what we 
have seen:” (ibid, v. 11) which testimony, when 
confirmed by the wonders he had wrought, should 
have satisfied all, of the truth of his doctrine. But 
as if to arrest the presumption of those, who should 
attempt to explore the mysteries of the Divinity, he 
adds: * And no man hath ascended into heaven, 
but he that descended from heaven, the son of man, 
who is in heaven.” (Ibid, v. 13.) 

When Jesus, after the departure of the wealthy 
young man, who came to consult him (Matt. ¢. xix, 
v. 16, et. seqq.) on the means of securing his salva- 
tion, said to his disciples: “It is easier for a camel 
to pass through the eye of a needle, than for a rich 
man to enter into the kingdom of God,” (Matt. e. 
XIX, v. 24) they wondered very much, saying : 
* Who then can be saved?” Yet he gave no other 
solution to a difficulty which seemed perplexing to 
their minds, than the simple language, With men 
this is impossible, but with God all things are possi- 
ble.” (fbid, v. 26.) Similar was his conduct when 
he discoursed to his disciples on the mystery of the 
“Tam 
the living bread,” says the Redeemer, “ which came 
down from heaven. If any man eat of this bread 
he shall live for ever: and the bread which 1 will 
give, is my flesh for the life of the world. The 
Jews, therefore, strove among themselves, saying : 

ow can this man give us his flesh to eat John, 
ec. vi, vv. 51, 52, 53.) The Jews were startled at 
his doctrine. How does the Redeemer attempt to 
satisfy them on the words which confounded all their 
prejudices? By repeating the same language in a 
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more emphatic tone, and in a variety of forms: 


“Amen, Amen, I say unto you, unless you eat the 
flesh of the son of man, and drink his blood, you 
shall not have life in you,” &c. &ec. (Ibid, v. 54, 
et seqq.) To some of his disciples the doctrine ap- 
peared so revolting that they murmured and walked 
with him no more. (John, c. vi, y. 67.) However 
Christ conscious of the evidence which attested to 
all the divine character of his mission, offered no 
further explanation to reconcile it to their appre- 
hensions. On these occasions when he announced 
the loftiest mysteries of his religion—the Incarna- 
tion, the real Presence, and the necessity of Bap- 
tism, all of which provoked doubt and opposition, 
Christ attempted not to dispel the one or allay the 
other, by entering into any disputation on those 
awful articles. On them it was incumbent to dis- 
pute, who could only rely on the degree of evidence 
which speculative reasoning might convey. Of Je- 
sus, however, it was the singular prerogative, that 
his words carried with them the weight of authority. 
At the conclusion of the divine sermon on the moun- 
tain, the Evangelist remarks that, “ it came to pass 
when Jesus had fully ended these words, the multi- 
tude were in admiration at his doctrine. For he 
was teaching them as having power, and not as the 
Seribes and Pharisees.” (Matt. c. vii, vv. 28, 29.) 
Should any of his disciples presume to subject to 
the test of his own individual reason, the doctrine 
which Christ thus taught, as having authority, the 
piety of every christian would revolt at the idea of 
such presumption. And if Christ had committed 
any part of his doctrine to writing, for the benetit 
of his followers, he, not they, would surely be the 
legitimate interpreter of its meaning. Should any 
dispute arise among them concerning the import of 
his language, while they were yet slow of apprehen- 
sion, and that he interposed to adjust the difference, 
no one would so far trust to his own judgment, as 
to refuse to accept his authoritative mediation. By 
cominitting it, therefore, to writing, he could only 
intend to render his followers more familiar with 
the law; without divesting himself of the right of 
being its supreme judge and legitimatg expounder. 
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DEDICATION OF PORTLAND CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. 

On Sunday, the Ithanst., the Right Rev. Dr. 
Fenwick, attended by the Rev. Messrs. Ffrench, 
Wiley and M’Namcee proceeded to dedicate the new 
church in Portland. With the exception of the Ca- 
thedral in Boston, there is not so grand or a more 
architectural Catholic temple in the diocese of New 
England. One of the great and awful ceremonies 
of the Catholic religion is the dedication of a new 
church. The solemn and majestic appearance of 
Dr. Fenwick, dressed in Pontificalibus, was pecu- 
liarly striking. The ceremonies elicited the admi- 
ration of the Immense congregation, which consisted 
of people of different sects. After the solemn ser- 
vice, the dishop preached, taking his text from the 
3d book of Kings, 9th chap. And it came to pass 
when Soloman had finished the building of the house 
of the Lord, the Lord appeared to him, and said to 
lum: [have chosen this place to myself as a house 
of Sacrifice, and my eyes shall be opened, and my 
ears shall be attentive to the prayers of him that 
shall pray in this place ; for I have chosen it ; and 
have sanctified it.” We will not say one word more 
on the sermon. 

During the evening service, an appropriate dis- 
course was delivered by the Rev. Mr. Wiley of Sa- 
The 


company at dinner. 


lem. tev. Mr. Ffrench entertained a large 
Our informant tells us, that the 
manner adopted by this Rey. gentleman to display 
his hospitality was fascinating. His house was too 
small to entertain his guests in one. place ; and be- 
ing desirous of enjoying the presence of each indi- 
vidual, he had fitted out in his garden, a beautiful 
bower, which contained his entire company; and 
gave a classic idea of the happy shepherds of 
Acadia. 

We understand that the Bishop quitted Portland 
on Monday last, for Norridgewolk, to erect the 
monument and celebrate the anniversary of the 
martyred Father Ralle. We hope to give our read- 
ers an account, in the next Jesuit, of his Lordship’s 
proceedings in that part of Maine. 





The church of the Holy Cross, which is admira- 
bly fitted up, will be open for divine service on to- 
| morrow. 





— : a 
day evening, by the sad intelligence of the death of 
one whose life was dedicated to the sustainment of 
religion—to the inculcation of its principles—and to 
the exercise of an unbounded and unostentatious 
charity. The Rey. Edward Brennan, after a pro- 
tracted illness, expired, in the most edifying man- 
ner, about six o’clock on thet evening. ‘As the 
Christian minister, he was zealous, unbiassed by 
bigotry or by prejudice—his heart was as a furnace 
of holy fire which gave out its flame to enkindle in 
the breasts of all mankind the love of virtue, and to 
stimulate them in its pursuit. Asa preacher, Mr. 
Brennan ranked more among those who endeavored 
to impress the awful truths which he inculcated, 
firmly on the minds of his auditors, than those whose 
rounded periods and artful enunciation bespoke the 
elaborate care with which they studied sacred ora- 
tory. His manner was earnest; the matter which 
he chose was sound, and of praetical utility. De- 
servedly revered as he was as a priest, he was al- 
most idolized by the people as a patriot—for, next 
to his God, he loved his country! Where, then, 
shall we find language to describe the high-spirited 
—warm-hearted—generous Irishman’? How shall 
we pourtray the virtues of him, whose indignation 
against the oppressors of Lreland found vent not only 
in burning eloquence, but in the deeds of sterling 
patriotism? Alas! we feel inadequate to the task 
—sorrow for the friend of our heart—for him who 
was ever at our side in the hour of trial and cala- 
mity, has subdyed us to woman’s weakness, and we 
feel that we can now only bewail his loss and mourn 
over his premature grave.— Tipperary Free Press. 
Retics or Mary Queen or Scors.—Certain in- 
teresting relics of this never to be forgotten queen 
of sorrow as well as of beauty, are yet among us, 
and in the possession of personages of her own gen- 


tle sex. The celebrated casket, said to have con- 
tained the fatal letters produced to excuse her con- 
demnation, grace the cabinet of the Hon. Miss 


The necklace which used to adorn her 
beautiful neck in the bright days of her charms and 
her power, is the sometimes ornament of her no less 
lovely countrywoman, Miss Maedonald. And the 
hallowed little cross which lay on her bosom im the 
hour of execution, is regarded a sacred inheritance 
in the family of the Duchess of Richmond. And, 
perhaps, what is the most affecting relic of them all, 
the last garment which folded round her in the last 
act of that horrible scene, and stained with her 
blood, is in the possession of the House of Throck- 
morton. Some touching verses show how often it 
has been embalmed with a tear from the gentle eyes 
of Lady Throckmorton, the beautiful friend of the 
sweet bard of “ The Task.”—English Paper. 


Grimson. 


have often heard it 
asserted, that the Catholic church has suppressed the 
Second Commandment. Permit me to request all 
who have made, all who have heard, and all who 
shall hear the charge, to look both mto the Catho- 
lic, and into the Protestant Bibles, (Catholic cate- 
chisms and books of devotion) and to peruse atten- 
tively the Decalogue as it stands in both 3 they will 
find that both contain the same Decalogue. 

The only difference is in the division of the pre- 
cepts. We know that the Decalogue consisted of 
ten commandments : we find it in fourteen precepts ; 
the question is, how they are to be reduced into the 
ten classes, which form the ten commandments. In 
the Hebrew and other Oriental versions, and in the 
early vulgates, there is no classification of the ten 
commandments : how they should be classed was an 
early subject of dispute in the christian church. St. 
Aucustine recommended the classification now used 
hy the Catholic church: from his time, till the Re- 
formation, it was generally adopted. The early re- 
formers made a new division of the precepts, by se- 
parating the first commandment from the second, 
and blending the ninth and tenth into one. But the 
Decalogue remained the same. 


Sreconp CommManpMentT.—l 





Trinute to Wasuincron.—Mr. Hackett, who 
‘is now personating the Yankee character, in Eng- 
land, writes from Manchester, detailing some parti- 
eulars of his reception in Dublin. He says: The 
first night of Rip Van Winkle, when in the midst of 
the scene where he finds himself lost in amazement 
at the change in his native village, as well as in 
himself and every body he meets, a person of whom 
he is making inquiry mentions the name of Wash- 
ington. Rip asks, * Whois he?” The other re- 
plies, “* What! did you never hear of the immortal 
George Washington, the Father of his Country 7” 
The whole audience from pit to gallery arose simulta- 
neously,and with shouting, huzzas, clapping of hands 
and stamping of feet, made the very building shake. 
These deafening plaudits continued some time, and 
wound up with three distinct rounds. To deseribe 
to you my feelings during such an unexpected thun- 
der of national enthusiasm, is utterly impossible 
—I choked—the tears gushed from my eyes ; and 
‘I can assure you it was only by a great effort that I 
‘restrained myself from destroying all the illusion of 
the scene by breaking the fetters with which the age 


and eharacter of Rip had invested me, and exclaim- 


| 


. | ing in the fullness of my heart, hd God bless old Ire- 
Deatn or THe Rev. Epwarp Brennan.—Our | 
| town was plunged into the deepest distress on Mon- | 


land.” 
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Generat Epvcation.—A strange idea is enter-— 


‘another edition without those books, confessing by 


tained by many, that education unfits persons for la- || this very fact their first crime according to Protestant 


bor, and renders them dissatified with their condi- | 
tion in life. But what would be a certain case) 
disused? Suppose a man were to place a bandage 
over his right eye—to tie up one of his hands—or 
to attach a ponderous weight to his legs—and, when 
asked the canse, were to reply, that the glance of 
that eye might make him covetous! that his hand 
might pick his neighbor’s pocket—or that his feet 
might carry him into evil company—might it not be 
fairly replied that its members were given to use, and | 
that this suspension of their action was just as con- 


trary to the wise and benevolent purpose of their | 


Creator, as their wrong and guilty application t and 
does this reasoning fail when applied to the mind? 
Is not the unemployed mental faculty as opposed to 
the advantage of the individual as the‘unusual phy- 
sical power? Can the difference between mind and 
matter overturn the ordinary principles of reasoning 
and of morals? Besides, how is man to be prepar- 
ed for the duties he has to discharge ? 
The mind must be enlightened and disciplined ; and 
if this be neglected, the man rises but a little in 
character above the beasts that perish, and is wholly 
unprepared for that state to which he ought to have 
aspired.— Wildeispin’s Discipline. 


There was a genius who at twelve years, had with 
bars apd rings, created the mathematics ; who at 
sixteen, had composed the ablest treatise on conic 
sections that had appeared since the time of the 
ancients; who at eighteen, reduced to a machine a 
science existing entirely in the understanding; who 
at twenty-three, demonstrated the phenomena of the 
gravity of the air, and overthrew one of the great 
errors of ancient physics: who at an age when the 
intellectual faculties began to expand in others, had 
gone through the whole circle of human sciences, 
discovered their inanity, and turned all his thoughts 
towards religion; who from that moment till his 
death, which happened in his thirty-ninth year, amid 
incessant bodily infirmities and afflictions, fixed the 
language spoken by Bossuet and Racine, furnished 
the model of the most perfect facetiousness, as well 
as of the strongest reasoning ; finally, who, in the 
short intervals of ease, resolved unassisted, one of 
the profoundest problems of geometry, and scattered 
at random upon paper, thought no less deeply tine- 
tured with the spirit of God than with that of man. 
The name of this stupendous genius was Blaise 
Pascal. 

It is scarcely possible to avoid being overwhelmed 
with astonishment, when on opening the thoughts of 
the Christian philosopher, you light upon the six 
chapters in which he treats of the nature of man. 
The sentiments of Pascal are particularly remarka- 
ble for their profound melancholy, and a certain im- 
mensity which I cannot describe: you are suspended 
among these sentiments as in the midst of infinity. 
Metaphysicians speak of that abstract thought which 
has none of the properties of matter, which explores 
all’ things, without moving from the spot, which 
lives of itself, which is imperishable, because indivi- 
sible, and which positively proves the immortality 
of the soul: this definition of thought appears to 
have been suggested to metaphysicians by the work 
of Pascal. ; 


The Rey. Dr. P. Kenney, of the Catholic church, 
has just sailed for Liv erpool in the Liverpool packet, 
from New York. All who have known this distin- 
guished gentleman, here, will lament his departure. 
His genuine piety, natural talents, great learning, 
rich eloquence, and perfect urbanity, rendered him 
conspicuous abroad among the first of the Irish 


Catholic clergy, and won honor and regard wherever | 


he sojourned in our land. He passed a year or more 
in the United States, as superior of the order of the 
Jesuits, and returns to Ireland to occupy the same 
station.— Nat. Gaz. 

Dr. Dovir.—The Right Rev. Dr. Doyle has 
returned from Leamington, where he has been for 
some time sojourning for the benefit of the waters. 
We deeply regret to learn that his lordship is in 
delicate health. 


Rieut Rev. Dr. Enciann, Bisnor or Cuartrs- 
Ton.—This distinguised ornament of the hierarchy 
arrived in Dublin, last Monday from Rome, and 
purposes leaving this city on this day for Cork, pre- 
vious to his return to America. It affords us, as we 
are sure that it must the people of Ireland generally 
sincere gratification to learn the reception of our 


illustrious countryman, the Bishop of Charleston, 


by the Pope was of the most warm and flattering kind, 
and Dr. England we understand received from his 
Holiness several of the most signal marks of favor 


and dignit y- 





[From the Truth Teller.] 
THE BIBLE SOCIETY. 


Mr. Evrror,—The Bible Society pubished a com- 


plete Catholic Spanish Bible, with all the books cal- 
led by Protestants Apocrypha. When they had sold 
(as IT am informed) about four thousand copies, it 
happened that | published my pamphlet of the rarer 
BIBLES, Where this fact is proved, and whether for 
this reason orfor anyother . . . they published 


Impossible. j 


principles, which they committed, as one of their de- 
fenders said, only through compliment to the Spaniads ! 


| But now their second Spanish edition is exactly 


as the Doway Bible and Rheim’s Testament, which, 
‘to make use of the words of ‘he Editor of the Re- 
\formation Advocate, contain the heresies which those 
hase corrupters of the Bible, the Jesuits propagated. 
| What will the Bible Society answer to this? The 
second crime with premeditation after a warn has 
been given to them, is still greater than the first, and 
by no means excusable. 

| Why do not the Protestant Ministers see to these 
things? If they have no authority to prevent it 
| why at least do they not preach against such abom- 
‘ination ? 
duct?) That the true Church is the protector of the 


Scriptures appointed by Christ, and that without the | 
‘authority of the church, the Scriptures become a |) 


tool in the hands of every body. 

The Bible Society did not think expedient to lose 
the Stereotyped plate and preferred to give heresies 
in place of the word of God, rather than to lose the 

money. This is Protestantism!! The Reformers 
called each other corrupters of the Bible. They 
either told the truth and their Bible was corrupted, 
or a falsehood and they were mutual calumniators. 
For either cause they could not be Reformers of the 
church of God, for they denied the word of God, 
by corrupting it, or by pretending that it was. cor- 
rupted, and consequently rejecting the true one. 
But as to their new disciples they are faithful to 
their principles though they refrain from mutual 
accusations. ‘This is real peism and mockery of 
the Bible. Yours, &c. Fevix VaRre.a. 

Proceepines in tur Brrrisn PartiaMent.—Mr, 
Shiel has placed the following notice on the bioks 
of the house of Commons, and will bring on a discus- 
sion upon it when the report upon the church Tem- 

poralities Bill is to be taken into consideration :— 
“ That the incomes of all future Archbishops in Ire- 
land may bezreduced to a sum not exceeding the 
salary of t hief Justice of the Irish Court of 
King’s bench: and that the incomes of all future 
Bishops may be reduced to a sum not exceeding that 
of the Puisne Judges of the said Court of King’s 
Bench; and also to move a recital in the preamble 
of the Bill, that ‘the possessions of the church are 
public property, and subject to such appropriation 
as the legislature shall deem expedient.” 

oe 
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[Selected for the Jesuit.] 


TILE MARTYR 


BY MRS, 


OF 
SIGOURNEY. 


SCIO. 
Briaur summer breath’d in Scio. Gay she hung, 
Her coronal upon the olive boughs, 

Flush’d the sweet clusters on the ripening vines, 

And shook fresh fragrance from the citron-groves, 

Till every breeze was satiate. 


. 
But the sons 

Of that fair isle bore winter in their soul ; 

For, ‘mid the temples of their ancestors, 

And through the weeping mastic-bowers their step 

Was like the man who hears the oppressor’s voice, 

In nature’s softest echo ; and the Turk, 

In solemn domination, mark’d the smoke 

Curl from his pipe around that ruin’d dome, 

Whence mighty Homer awed the listening world. 
Once, to the proud divan, with stately step, 

A youth drew near. Surpassing beauty sat 

Upon his princely brow, and from his eye, 

A glance like lightning parted as he spoke : 

“T uap AJEWEL. From my sires it came, 

In long transmission, and upon my soul 

There was a bond to keep it for my sons. 

*T 1s Gone, and in its stead a false one shines. 

I ask for justice.” 


Brandishing aloft 
His cimiter, the moslem cadi cried— 
“ By Allah and his Prophet! guilt like this, 
Shall feel the avenging stroke. Bring forth the wretch 
|| Who robb’d thy casket.” 
|| 


Then the appellant tore 
The turban from his brow, and cast it down. 
“Lo! the false jewel see! and wouldst thou know 
Whose fraud exchanged it for my precious gem ? 
Tou art THE MAN, My birthright was the faith 
Of Jesus Christ, which thou didst steal away 
With glowing words, Take back thy tinsel’d baits, 
| And let me sorrowing seek my Saviour’s field. 


7 ——— 


| Tempted I was, and madly have I fallen. 
| Oh! give me back my faith?” 


And there he stood, 

| The stately-born of Scio, in whose veins 

|| Stirr’d the high blood of Greece. ‘There was a pause— 
| A haughty lifting up of Turkish brows— 

In wonder and in scorn—a mutter’d tone, 

of wrath precursive, and a stern reply. 

| “The faith of Osmyn, or the sabre-stroke— 


| Choose thee, young Greek.” 








| 
} 
| 
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{| Then rose his lofty form, 
| In all its majesty ; and his deep voice 
| Rang out sonorous as a triumph-song 


|| “ Give BACK MY FAITH.” 


What will Catholics think of their con- || 


A pale torch faintly gleam’d 
Through niche and window of a lonely church. 
And there the wailing of a stifled dirge, 
Rose sad at midnight hour, A CoRPSE WAS THERE— 
And a young, beauteous creature, kneeling low, 
In voiceless grief. Her wreath of raven locks 
Swept o’er theedead man’s brow, as there she laid 
The wither’d bridal crown ; while every hope 
That at its twining woke, and every joy 
Young love in fond Idolatry had nursed, 
Perish’d that hour. 


Feebly she raised a child 
And bade him kiss his father. But the boy 
Shrank back in horror from the clotted blood, 
And wildly clasped his hands with such a ery 
_Of piercing anguish, that each heart recoiled 
From his impassion’d woe. 


sut there was one 
imdved—one white-hair'd melancholy man— 
| Who stood in utter desoiation forth : 
Silent and solemn, like some lonely tower. 
Yet, in his tearless eye, there seem’d a spark 
Of victor-glory, ’mid despair, to burn— 
Tuat Sciore MARTYR WAS HIS ONLY SON! 





Interments in the Catholic burying-ground since the publi- 
cation of the last “ Jesuit.” 

Mary M’Coy, 11 months ; John Collins, 83months ; Mary 
Dowling, 37 years; Johannah Malony, 10 months; Mary 
Donavan, 10 monthis. 

\ 








HOUSE FOR SALE. 
FRORK SALE—a 2 story wooden house, (nearly new) plea- 
as santly situated on Fourth Street, South Boston ; contain 
ing kitchen, parlor and five chambers; and a shop in front, 
Good water and the necessary out buildings complete—said 
|| estate being owned-by a person about leaving the city, willbe 
sold low if immediate application is made to 


Aug. 17, ADIN HALL, No. 10 Exchange Street. 


FOR BOSTON. 


TO sail on the 10th of March next, from Dublin 





PAAR to Boston, the fast sailing brig Sisters, Captain 
| ve Pitt ; to persons in Boston and vicinity, desirous 
| ) xh) of sending for their friends and securing their 

es Sie passage here, the present opportunity presents 


every facility in attaining that object. ‘Terms made known 
by applying to D. Timoney, 15 Water Street. 
Reference to the Rt. Rev Bishop Fenwick. 
N. B. The time for agreeing for this passage is limited to 
the Ist of September. June 29. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
i\ ND now for sale at P. Mooney’s Book Store, corner of 
ZoA, Federal and Franklin streets, Tug Carrcnism oF THE 
| Counc. or Trent, announced as being in the Press some 
|; time ago. The same work may be had of John Doyle and 
James Ryan, New York; of John M’Guigan, Philadelphia; 
of Rey. Mr. Figeac, Washington, D. C.; of Mr. P. Toimey, 
|| Frederick, Maryland ; at the Office of the Catholie Telegraph, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; and of John King, Charleston, 8. C, 
Price, 81,50 cents per copy. f 
Also an excellent little work, entitled, Tue Cross 1N ITs 
TRUE LIGHT. Price, 25 cents. June L. 
1} 








JH LAFFERTY, at the Exchange Stable. 
Atso—Stabling for Horses. 


* * 


iscbeeaitiaediatictd ———— 


| MWELROY---TAILOR, 
No. 12, East Corser Warren Avenue, CHARLESTOWN, 
TF) ESPECTFULLY informs his friends and the public that 
LY he carries on the above business with the strictest atten- 
| tion to punetuality. He flatters himself that from his exper 
‘ence in the various branches of his profession, he shall be ena 
bled to give thegutmost satisfaction to those who may please to 
honor himwith their commands. Navy and Military work 
|| done in a first rate style, and with despatch. Feb. 2. 
WILLIAM P. M’KAY, 
ATCH-MAKER, 15 Water Street. 
Watches, Clocks, and Music Box- 
. es carefully repaired and warranted 0 
} the most reasonable terms. : 
Has for sale warranted watches from 
to $25 each ; eight day gilt and Ma- 
y Timepieces, together with an a& 
ment of articles usually kept in his 
eptf July 20. 
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H, No. 11, Atkinson Street. 
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